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The siU?/ sand shown in Fig. 2 has only 20 per cent finer than the limiting upper size of silt (0.05 mm) ; 22 per cent of the sample would be classed as fine gravel under the Bureau of Soils Classification, and the remainder is sand.
The sandy gravel shown in Fig. 2 has 68 per cent coarser than the limiting lower size of fine gravel, and practically all of the remainder of the material is sand.
The loess shown in Fig. 2 is a relatively fine wind-blown and wind-deposited soil which is quite common in the Great Plains section of the country west of the Mississippi River. To a lesser extent it also occurs east of the Mississippi River, particularly in the Southern States. Its principal characteristic is its uniformity in size. Thus only 20 per cent is coarser than 0.1 mm and only 11 per cent finer than 0.02 mm. Almost 40 per cent of it is finer than the limiting upper silt size of 0.05 mm.
The blow sand shown in Fig. 2 has the same wind-blown origin as loess and is also extremely uniform in size, but it differs from loess in being much coarser. Thus the sample of blow sand, the analysis for which is given in Fig. 2, is coarser than the limiting upper size for silt of 0.05 mm and is all in the sand sizes.
It will be noted that in naming the materials for which mechanical analyses are given in Fig. 2, in some cases the material is called a clay or a silt when there is less than 50 per cent of that material in it. This is because the finer material (although less than 50 per cent of total) often provides the dominating characteristics. Thus the silty clay given above has only 39 per cent finer than the clay size of 0.005 mm.
In all field investigations, the designation of samples of soil in the field is always troublesome, owing to the difference in judgment of various engineers and inspectors. As a result, many field designations mean very little. Consequently some effort is usually made to delimit the range in which judgment may be utilized. It is evident that if a definite way of numbering various gradings of soils is adopted, the classifying could be more exact, and any material falling into a given classification would possess certain quite definite characteristics and qualities. Also uniformity of classification could be secured because each field inspector and engineer engaged in classifying soils would have a set of synthetic samples in glass bottles for comparison with the natural material from the bore hole and would classify accordingly. Such a scheme, named "The Kendorco Classification" from the engineers who originated it,2 was utilized in connection with the subsurface investigations at the Quabbin Dam and Dike in Massachusetts. The "Modified Kendorco Classification" here presented in Fig. 3 is the work of W. I. Kenerson, soils engineer, and Frank E. Fahlquist, geologist, of the Providence District of the Army Engineers. It has been utilized in connection with the investigation of more than 20 dam sites in New England.
Under this system of classification soils are divided into 13 classes of material instead of 9, as in the original Kendorco system. The even numbers in the classification are used to designate materials of relatively uniform grading and odd numbers to designate materials showing considerable grain size variation.
2 See STANLEY M. DORE, "Permeability Determinations, Quabbin Dams," Trans, Am. Soc. Civil Engrs., Vol. 102, 1937, p. 682.